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CAMBRIDGE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

" J.": a Memoir of John Willis Clark. By A. E. 
Shipley. Pp. x + 362. (London: Smith, Elder 
and Co., 1913.) Price 105. 6 d. net. 

O anyone who had a share in Cambridge life 
in the latter half of the century that closed 
with 1910, J. W. Clark, either as superintendent 
of museums or as registrary, was a familiar and 
striking figure. The many who knew him inti¬ 
mately called him “J.,” and all will welcome the 
biography with that title which the Master of 
Christ’s, in more ways than one “ j.’s ” successor, 
has produced with the assistance of a number of I 
friends. The book itself is rather gossipy. “ We 
respected him as a man of learning and weight, 
and still more as a man of the world,” says one of 
the contributors; and it is largely with “J.” as a 
man of the world that the book deals. From the 
point of view of the casual reader, it reminds one 
somehow of the hundred and nineteenth psalm. 
The kaleidoscope is shaken through some 300 
pages, but the same constituent elements occur on 
every page: “j.’s” friendliness, waywardness, 
temper, as well as his interest in society, travel, 
theatres, museums, buildings, architecture, books 
and libraries; and the serious part of the book, 
which deals with the development of the study of 
the natural sciences at Cambridge,, finds accom¬ 
modation in two appendices. But, by the same 
token, those who read the book with some know¬ 
ledge of local colour will find it an epitome of 
Cambridge in the nineteenth century, opportunist, 
casual of purpose, wayward, but effective and pro¬ 
gressive. 

Look at the beginnings. “ J. ’s ” father, William 
Clark, the second son of a Newcastle doctor, was 
sent to Trinity in 1804, became a scholar in 1807, 
seventh wrangler in 1808, fellow of Trinity in 
1809, “having especially impressed the examiners 
by a brilliant rendering of a passage of Pindar into 
English verse.” He “walked the hospitals” in 
London, was admitted to holy orders, and at the 
age of twenty-six became a candidate for the 
“professorship of anatomy.” The election was 
more burgensium. Lord Byron was a distin¬ 
guished supporter. Clark failed on the first 
occasion, but succeeded later, and became pro¬ 
fessor of anatomy in the University at the age of 
twenty-nine—a fine instance of casualness of pur¬ 
pose, waywardness, and effectiveness on the part 
of the University. 

At that time the domination of the colleg'es over 
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j the University was complete. The heads of the 
[ seventeen colleges were the governing body ; pairs 
, of colleges took it in turn to'“police ” the under- 
{ graduates, and to examine them all for their 
: degrees. The head was “ the only permanent 
officer of the college ”; indeed, the other offices 
| were mostly held at his pleasure. It is a common 
misunderstanding to suppose that the matrimonial 
restriction operated to prevent fellows marrying; 
j its real effect was to restrict the college appoint¬ 
ments to what would now strike us as extreme 
youth. A few confirmed bachelors who had taken 
holy orders lingered on in residence, and sometimes 
even attained old age, but they soon became super¬ 
annuated for college work and fossilised. Lecturers 
were often Bachelors of Arts, and an appointed 
tutor has had to wait for the completion of his 
M.A. degree before he could fufil all his functions. 
Veritable history speaks of a college don who, 
having- passed through all the range of college 
offices, was regarded aS quite past work, and 
only waiting until it should please Providence 
to call him to his rest, and who, on inquiry, 
proved to have attained the ripe age of thirty-five 
years. He is, however, still in this world of care, 
again enjoying a well-earned rest, though he has 
some thirty years of service in a country living 
to add to the record which forty years ago was 
regarded as complete. 

Thus when “J.’s” father took up the duties 
of professor of anatomy, the permanent staff of 
the University and colleges made up a small and 
select society of seventeen heads and twenty-five 
professors, with a registrary and librarian, three 
bedells, and eleven “cormorants,” members of the 
senate commorantes in villa. The selectness and 
closeness of that society are still the subject of 
many Cambridge anecdotes, some of which are 
included in “J.’s” charming reminiscences, re¬ 
printed from the Cambridge Review, in the volume 
before us; but what is forgotten is that there 
must have been a yawning gulf of age between 
the average college don and the permanent society 
which, as years went by, had necessarily to rely* 
more and more upon its dignity rather than its 
activity for the respect of the rising generation. 
The social amenities of college life naturally re¬ 
mained mediaeval, and to a certain extent they are 
so yet. It is still an accepted principle that the 
simple labour of the bedmaker is to be preferred 
to the devious machinations of the plumber for 
carrying bath-water to and fro. 

Into this close society “J.” was born in 1833, 
with one of the twenty-five professors as father, 
and another, Robert Willis, as uncle; the bio¬ 
graphy does not say what he thought of pro- 
i fessorships, but he never developed that respect 
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for headships of colleges which continues to be 
the keystone of the structure of Cambridge society. 

He was sent to Eton, where he was not very 
happy, and then passed on to Trinity. As an 
undergraduate he wrote with characteristic 
exaggeration: “ Really, I cannot but think it 

quite monstrous that everyone is to waste four- 
and-twenty years of their life in learning two 
dead languages which can never be of the slightest 
use to them ”; but he obtained a place in the 
first class of the Classical Tripos in 1856, and his 
exertions were rewarded by a fellowship in 1858. 
Vacancies were not so scarce then as they are 
now; the average tenure was, no doubt, much 
shorter. “ I never ought to have got a fellowship, 
but there happened to be eight vacant that year, 
and they gave me one.” 

It was the same all through his life—things 
happened. After obtaining his fellowship, he pro¬ 
ceeded to amuse himself with foreign travel and 
otherwise- “ He took an active part . . . especi¬ 
ally in the A.D.C.,” and so he became for many 
years stage-manager of the University for dons 
and men, and the drama was his hobby. When 
his fellowship lapsed, in 1866, he retained his 
rooms in Trinity because he was supposed to be 
engaged upon the college records, and he was 
deputy junior bursar in charge of the buildings, 
and deputy librarian in charge of the books. He 
only returned the muniments which gave him a 
title to rooms, duly “calendared,” forty-four years 
later, but he soon became the leading authority 
on college buildings and the care of books. His 
father included comparative anatomy in the sub¬ 
ject which he professed, and collected specimens 
in illustration. When he grew old, his classical 
son helped with the “museum,” and so, when his 
father resigned, became superintendent of the 
Museum of Comparative Anatomy, while human 
anatomy went to G. M. Humphry, and a new pro¬ 
fessorship of zoology was created. The attitude 
of the new professor to the Museum of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy is characteristic of him¬ 
self and of one side of Cambridge. 

“The prevalent belief, I take it to be, is that 
the professor of zoology ought to look after the 
museum. I need not say how absurd this is. . . . 
One notion that underlies it all is that your 
salary ( ! ) may be saved to the University, which, 
of course, is false, because I should never, under 
any circumstances, take on me such additional 
duties without an equivalent.” 

The appointment as superintendent and the 
lapse of his fellowship, since “J.” was not in 
“orders,” occurred in the same year; and, at the 
same time, he became a member of the newly 
formed Museums and Lecture Rooms Syndicate, 
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and later he became secretary. The history of 
this syndicate, now at an end, is neither more 
nor less than the history of the development of 
the study of the natural sciences in Cambridge, 
and it nearly all “happened” while “J.” was 
secretary. How it all happened, perhaps no one 
can say; new statutes and a Royal Commission, 
a few far-sighted dons, and private benefactors had 
something to with it, but “J.,” without professing 
anything, or being what one could call a don, 
was there all the time, a sort of nucleus for growth. 
That “ J.” was a Trinity man goes without saying, 
but, perhaps more than anyone else, he stood for 
the University as distinguished from the colleges. 
Of his college he became auditor, a sort of external 
guardian, but of the University he was so much 
a part that the statutory offices of librarian and 
registrary, for which the colleges had never claimed 
a right in rotation, seemed his own. Popular 
election gave him the latter in 1891, and in that 
he served the University until close upon his 
death in 1910. 

In 1873, when his position in Cambridge was 
established, “J.” happened to propose to, and 
marry, Miss Frances Matilda Buchanan, whose 
father was at the time British Ambassador at 
Vienna. According to his biographer, this was 
the best thing he ever did, and certainly he owed 
to it no small part of his success as a man of the 
world. The book abounds with stories and letters 
of affectionate family life, of deep and lasting 
friendships, and of unconstrained sociability with 
all men of proper tone, quite irrespective of age 
or academic standing. “J.” was a very helpful 
friend, but he never patronised. 

Thus “J.” made the most of a very fortunate 
opportunism; he never set out deliberately to 
be a zoologist, or a man of books, or an archaeo¬ 
logist, and he certainly did not try to be a social 
success; yet he was all these things because they 
came in his way. 

How like to his University! While “J.” lived 
his life, Cambridge, out of the rivalry of her 
colleges, developed from her “ tripos ” a scheme of 
examination which has overspread the Civil 
Service and the whole educational system of the 
country, without any more motive than to “doe 
the nexte thyng.” It has somehow added study 
to study, laboratory to laboratory, museum to 
museum until it has obtained a magnificent estab¬ 
lishment for the University, as distinct from the 
colleges, and the old close society has become 
absorbed in a larger life. Those who remember 
the material provision which the University had 
in the early ’seventies for Maxwell, Stokes, Foster, 
Liveing, Dewar, and compare it with the 
scientific palaces that are now to be found there- 
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about, will naturally look for some well-laid scheme 
for fostering all the subjects that are called 
scientific. They will find something a propos in 
the action of the Commissioners of 1877; but, so 
far as the spontaneous action of the University is 
concerned, it is all very much “as it happened.” 
Other universities may set out to rear proconsuls, 
and succeed therein, but Cambridge leaves her 
actions to define her ambitions. If she prepares 
for nothing, there is nothing which she is not 
prepared for, if only opportunity offers. 

Like “J.,” if there are museums to be tended, 
she is a zoologist; if there are books to be cared 
for, she learns about libraries; if there are build¬ 
ings to think about, she is an archaeologist, or 
at least an architect. One is reminded of the 
person whom Mark Twain once set to music in 
words like these :— 

Whate'er this man is sot to do 
He’ll do it with a zest; 

No matter what his training is, 

He’ll do his level best. 

There are, indeed, few things in this world 
that the well-trained Cambridge man has no 
opinion about; he generally knows at least how 
they ought to be done. A few weeks ago a 
typical Cambridge man, confronted for the 
first time with an elaborate contrivance, the result 
of t^ears of effort, for eliciting some of the secrets 
of nature, gave expression to his admiration by 
suggesting that it was probably based upon an 
erroneous principle. The danger of the Cambridge 
opportunism is that the opportunity of doing the 
same things over again, but, of course, better, 
Is such a tempting by-path leading away from 
the object for which the things are done at 
all. 

The Cambridge man has the examiner’s instinct 
in his bones; he is so accustomed to examining 
everything that his first impulse is to assign marks 
—but not too many. “ I should give 75 per cent, 
for the sort of answer I would have written my¬ 
self,” as a colleague examiner once said. It 
may be that, in the same way, the instinct of 
the sister university, on being confronted with a 
new fact, would be to w r rite an essay about it 
(which might come in useful sometimes), but 
Cambridge still holds by “Mr. Tripos,” and can¬ 
not help beginning the consideration of any sub¬ 
ject by a “nego majorem,” if possible. 

One ought not to omit the biography of Sedg¬ 
wick, written in conjunction with Prof. McKenny 
Hughes, but “ J. ’s ” chief contributions to our 
knowledge were his four monumental volumes of 
the architectural history of the University and 
colleges of Cambridge, begun by his uncle, Robert 
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Willis, his dramatic work, and his numerous books 
and pamphlets on libraries and the care of books, 
while his ostensible business in life was the 
Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. 
According to his own account, had Frank Balfour 
lived, he would have devoted himself to science, 
but, unfortunately, Balfour perished. Here, again, 
through him we see his University. With its 
seventeen colleges it now includes a vast staff of 
persons of the highest competence, whose osten¬ 
sible duties are to teach, but how many of them 
become known to fame for their teaching ? One 
hears more often of their attaining eminence as 
“good business men,” and, indeed, the curious 
art of expert management of affairs by unpaid 
syndics seems likely to overspread the land like 
the examination idea. Perhaps Rhodes might 
have had some opinion on the subject; he might 
have thought, with some justice, that the syndic 
was apt to take out his value in time, as there 
was no question of money. It may be either pious 
or profane to say it, but in its indirectness of 
purpose Cambridge is distinguished from the great 
world outside, and the Cambridge man is apt to 
carry with him the opportunist idea which abounds 
on the Cam, that his chance of distinction lies in 
making and using opportunities to do something 
else. 

Dear “J.”; one wonders what he would have 
said at his biography being made a spyglass to 
look at his University with; something forcible, 
no doubt, if not polite. It was not any sublime 
absence of human failings that endeared “J.” to 
successive generations of Cambridge men. His 
jaunty walk, the suggestion of being on good terms 
udth himself and all the world, the air of posses¬ 
sion when some purpose happened to have become 
his own, and the natural conclusions to be drawn 
from the fact that, whatever happens, one has to 
dine somewhere, made his society a real addition 
to the joy of life. 

And, after all, if one takes out “J.,” and writes 
Cambridge instead, there would be nothing much 
to alter. Alma Mater—Carissima ! you are pro- 
vokingly irresistible. How can we but adore you 
when, in reply to the suggestion that with a 
scheduled income of some 300,000?. a year you 
might easily present the magnificent spectacle of 
a self-governed world speeding onward towards 
the light, you say (and really think), “Tut-tut—it’s 
all a misunderstanding; we are really seventeen 
sisters and a mother, old and very poor, as poor 
as can be, especially the mother.” Hinc lucent et. 
pocula sacra! yet you are very human, and by 
taking advantage of this opportunity and that, 
you have surely moved onward in the last century 
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more than any of your sons would have thought 
possible. 

To the presbyopic eye, looking backward over 
the dim years, it seems that it must have been the 
people of “J. ’s ” type in Cambridge who have 
really counted in the revolution of the nineteenth 
century. “All the world’s a stage,” and a born 
stage-manager has, perhaps, as much to do with 
the success of a play as the “stars” themselves. 


THE FLEUR-DE-LYS. 

The Genus Iris. By W. R. Dykes. With Forty- 
seven Coloured Drawings by F. H. Round, One 
Coloured Plate of Seeds by Miss R. M. Cardew, 
and Thirty Line Drawings by C. W. Johnson. 
Pp. 245. (Cambridge University Press, 1913.) 
Price 61 . 6 s. net. 

N O more fitting tribute could have been pre¬ 
pared to the memory of Sir Michael Foster 
than a monograph of the group of plants he loved 
so well and studied with so deep an interest, and 
the volume produced by Mr. Dykes would without 
doubt have evoked Sir Michael’s warmest approba¬ 
tion. 

The genus Iris, like Crocus and so many other 
rnonocotyledonous genera, offers a particularly fas¬ 
cinating field of study from the beauty of form and 
colour displayed and the remarkable diversity of 
the species. Mr. Dykes is to be congratulated in 
having cultivated the majority of the species in his 
own garden, and with such success that the illus¬ 
trations, with but one exception, have been pre¬ 
pared from the plants growm by him at Godaiming. 
These illustrations, by Mr. F. H. Round, are 
elegant works of art which have been very faith¬ 
fully reproduced in colour, and form a valuable 
addition to the volume. The Cambridge Press 
deserves a special mention in this connection, both 
for the beauty of the plates and for the style in 
which the monograph has been published. 

Mr. Dykes has spared himself no pains in 
searching English, Continental, and American 
herbaria for his material, and, in particular, Kew, 
with its herbarium and library, proved to be a 
mine of wealth. He has wisely studied the type 
specimens with the original descriptions of all 
the “species” of Iris, and has thereby been able 
to arrive at a definite idea as to the actual number 
of such “ species ” as are really worthy of specific 
rank. By ignoring the records of species in local 
floras, unless they could be verified by actual 
specimens, Mr. Dykes may have left some gaps 
in the distribution tables of some of the species, 
but he has certainly avoided many possible sources 
of error. 
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Irises are not only plants of interest to the 
gardener, but they are also of interest to the 
plant-breeder for the facility with which they may 
be hybridised. In this direction the late' Sir 
Michael Foster was, of course, an expert, and the 
hybrids he produced were always a source of the 
keenest pleasure to him. 

In addition to the ease with which hybridisation 
may be effected, variation is also characteristic 
of many species, and it is owing to this tendency 
that so much confusion as to the limits of species 
has arisen. Mr. Dykes has constant occasion to 
allude to this fact, for not only do the plants vary 
in their wild state, but they show themselves par¬ 
ticularly prone to manifest variations under 
cultivation. Mr. Dykes, however, has been in no 
hurry to rush to conclusions, but has taken time 
thoroughly to digest the mass of material which 
he has studied, and botanists, we feel sure, will 
agree that they owe him a deep debt of gratitude 
for the sound and careful work he has done. 

The early pages of the monograph are occupied 
by general matter dealing with the literature of 
the iris, structure, distribution, and cultivation, 
followed by outlines of the different sections of 
the genus. The species are then described very 
fully under their respective sections, with full cita¬ 
tions of specimens and detailed setting-out of 
their geographical distribution, followed by useful 
notes on the affinities of each species. 

It is not possible to attempt any criticism of this 
the essential part of the book, and its merits can 
only be adequately realised by one working over 
the material. It may, however, safely be said 
that Mr. Dykes has produced a work with much 
care and sound judgment, the value of which will 
increase as years pass by. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FATS AND ALLIED 
SUBSTANCES. 

Chemie der Fette, Lipoide mid Waehsarten. By 
Dr. W. Glikin. Erster Band : pp. xvi + 789 ; 
Zweiter Band: pp. xi + 788. (Leipzig: 

Gebruder Borntraeger, 1913.) Price, 2 vols., 
72 marks. 

NOTABLE feature of this work is the 
amount of consideration given to the 
physiological chemistry of the fats, and to the 
general chemistry of the lipoids. The question 
of the origin of fat in the animal body is of much 
interest and importance; and in the earlier 
chapters of the first volume Dr. Glikin gives an 
account of the experimental evidence on which 
arguments have been based to show that the fat 
of the animal body may be produced from fat 
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